Il6               THE CONTENT OF EDUCATION
are still very new; they attract a very large number of
research workers, particularly in America, and it is clearly
true that, lacking die standards of the physical sciences or
the humanities, and dealing with far more complex and
difficult problems, much of that work is trivial or worth-
less. Yet its results are quoted with respect, and even made
the basis for administrative action. It is alarming to find
that a person who has done some statistical work on the
correlation among eight-year-olds between reading
quotients and capacity to stick pegs into holes3 perhaps
very valuable in its context, becomes thereby an c educa-
tionist5 and qualified to speak with authority on the
broadest questions of educational policy. The growth of
isolated fields of specialist knowledge has no result more
dangerous than the investment of experts in ' education'
itself with an authority that their general culture may do
nothing to warrant. It should be a humbling thought that
there have been very few even moderately good books on
education, and only one great one, and it took the greatest
of all philosophers to write that one.
The increase in the size of the academic class has not,
therefore, brought a strengthening of its power, but rather
a weakening. Its diffused interests, its heterogeneity, and
the increasing specialism of its members constitute a
threat to its proper authority, and the knowledge that
this authority has in the past been misused as a purely
conservative force does not appreciably diminish the
necessity for its proper use to-day, as the only appropriate
means of defining the.limitations of liberty concerning
the content of education. Such authority is especially
necessary when we are attempting to create a common or
democratic culture, with the accompanying danger that